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author (or authors) having written the play delivered the

manuscript to the company. The prompter then read It
over and prepared It for performance by adding the neces-
sary notes of the stage business and the like. The indi-
vidual actors' parts were copied out with the cues.
Amongst the Dulwich papers there still survives Aileyr/s
part as Orlando in Greene's Orlando Furioso. The play
manuscript was then sent to the Master of Revels to be
censored and licensed. The play was rehearsed and acted,
and the manuscript was used in the theatre as a prompt-
copy. When the play had passed out of the repertory the
manuscript might be sold to a printer.

In many instances the text which reached the printer
was die author's original manuscript. Towards the end of
Shakespeare's career, however, when literary gentlemen
liked to possess plays in their libraries, play manuscripts
were copied out by professional copyists. There were
2;ood reasons for keeping the number of copies as low as
possible, because as yet there was no dramatic copyright.
The manuscript of a popular play might thus have been
constantly altered and revised before it reached the
printer, passages for omission being marked or scored
through, and new additions being pasted or pinned in,
It was easy for confusion and errors to arise.

All these processes can be illustrated from one of the
few manuscripts of an Elizabethan stage-play which still
exist. The manuscript is in the British Museum and is
known as The Book of Sir Thomas More. It is a chronicle
play of the usual type, showing scenes in the life and
death of More. The manuscript is written in seven differ-